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a [Translated for the Jesuit.] 
CHAPTER NUL. 
ON HERESY. 
I. 

Heresy, properly speaking, is an error opposed 
to Revelatiop, and supported with obstinacy, in op- 
position to the public doctrine of the church. An 
illiterate man, in other respects obedient to the 
church, who, for sake of argument or by way of 
conversation, may advance opinions contrary to 
faith, is not properly speaking a heretic : he is only 
a dunce, who stands tn need of instruction. 

If. 

All heretics, then, err in faith; but all those who 
err in faith, are not, therefore, heretics. This 
odious title belongs only to those, who maintain 
their error with obstinacy. [tis on this principle, 
that the Fathers of the church clear St. Cyprian of 
the charge of heresy, although he favoured the error 
of re-baptizing heretics. He submitted to the opin- 
ion of the church. On the contrary, the Donatists, 
who were infected With the. same error, have been 
numbered in the list of heretics because they would 
not obev the church, which was forced to condemn 
them.“ He,” says St. Austin, who, by no per- 
tinacious animosity, maintains an opinion, however 
false and perverse ; but with cautious solicitude 
searches after the truth, ready, when he sees his 
error, to be corrected, is never to be considered a 
heretic.” Epist. 43. 

IT. 

Heresy is engendered by curiosity: its nurse is 
pride ; and obstinacy is tts aliment. "Phat is, at 
first, through an unwary spirit of curiosity, persons 
wish to fathom, to develope, to subtilize mysteries, 
which are incomprehensible : they entrench them- 
selves within an enclosure of perplexity and useless 
difficulties, they become bewildered in their ideas, 
in attempting to penetrate matter, Which is impene- 
trable: and advance ito error. ‘There is) an 
authority over them, which warns them to retrace 
their steps; but pride prompts them not to draw 
back ; they join obstinacy to error, and then comes 
the heretic. Such was the case of Arius, of Nes- 
torius, and many others. ** Pride was always the 
mother of heresy.” St. Aust. cont. Frond. 

IV. 

He who doubts of any doctrinal point, after 
knowing the public decision of the church, subjects 
himself to the charge of heresy, when he errs with 
obstinacy, andin a matter of faith, in supposing that 
the church can be astray in her judgment. To be 
a Catholic, it is necessary firmly to believe all the 
church teaches. When doubt firm 
faith begins to languish: for firm conviction is what 
it is built upon. St. Bernard says: “ Faith has no 
doubt, and if it has, it ceases to be faith.’ And St. 
Austin: “The character of error is to hold for 
truth what is false: to substitute truth for falsehood : 
or hold for certain what is uncertain, and what is 
uncerfain for what is certain.” Epist. ad Laurent. 
cap. 17. 


commences, 


V. 

From heresy to deism the path is smooth: it is 
conducted along by a clue of consequences. — Its 
nature is to overturn all authority, in refusing to 
submit to it. Then, in the next place, all authority 
taken away, liberty of conscience is established ; 
and the necessary consequence is universal toleration 
of belief. Frightful deductions! Yet they follow 
from the principles laid down. Truly, no one ean 
refuse toleration to him who is allowed liberty of 
belief: it cannot be withheld even from the deist, if 
there were not an authority on earth to which au- 
thority, in point of doctrine, he is obliged to submit. 
Heresy then conducts to irreligion. Oh, how dan- 
gerous must it be to walk in its delusive paths ! 

VI. 

Yes, every thing is to be apprehended for a mind, 
inclined to draw consequences from a false princi- 
ple. One error conducts to another. The heretic, 
Who founds :his system on drawing consequences, 
becomes a tolerator ; for he cannot refuse to others 
the liberty of thinking which he allows to himself ; 


and thus he falls into deism without scruple, finding 
no ebstacle thereto in the principle of toleration 
thus allowed. The deist becomes sometimes an 
atheist ; or may affect to become so before he ean 


be accused of inconsistency. Oh! how many are 


the examples we have of men and nations who be- 


gin in heresy and end in irreligion! Due respect 
to the authority of the church is a powerful barrier 
to the impetuosity of the human mind, and makes | 
it avoid the precipice, which disobedience to its 
lawful pastors causes to yawa, under the feet of 
those who are the victims of innovation. 

AUTHORITATIVE INTERPRETATION. 

It is not without reason that Catholies rely so much 
on the speaking authority of the church, and that 
they receive with such veneration the precious deposit 
of its traditions. "Their conduct is founded on the 
principle, that if it would be impiety to controvert 
the meaning of our Redeemer, explaining his own 
doctrine ; itmust be also an lnpiety to refuse acqui- 
escence im the decisions of those to whom he has 
distinctly promised his owninfallible protection. "The 
Scripture they yvenerate as the supreme law of the 


Almighty ; the chureh, as the guardian of its integ- 


rity, and the judge of its meaning ; appointed to 
enforce its observance, and punish its infraction. 
The authority of both, it is true, is derived from the 
supreme power of the Almighty; but itis by the living 
authority of the judge, the church, that we recognize 
the authority of the law—the Scripture; as it is 
through the medium of the constituted functionaries 
of the state, we recognize the decrees of the legisla- 
ture. Should an endeavour be made to pose any 
forged or unauthenticated acts on the public, the 
fraud would be Pistantly exposed by the vigilance 
aed authority of those guardians. 


t individual 


And should sans 
distort the 
letter of the law to a sinister interpretation, his te- 


turbule attempt to flexible 


legal in- 


merity would be imstantly checked by the 
terpreters of its meanme. 

The doetrine and practice, then. of Catholies on 
the relative authority of the church and Seripture, 
so far from beimg at variance with the principles of 
to what- 


enlightened reason, bear a striking analowy 
ever is most perfect m society. reliance 


Without a 
on authority, in vain do you look for order and sta- 
bility in human institutions. Let any one analyze 
the stock of his own knowledge, and how few truths 
will he discover, Which he has not derived from tra- 
dition?) Experience may contirm our hereditary 
knowledge, but still it is not less true that our know- 
ledge is hereditary. Our habits of reAsoning may 
expand our suople and primitive notions ite a vart- 
ety of consequences, but still we are indebted for 
those primitive notions, to the past experience and 
fidelity of mankind. 
itself, in tracing the sources of our knowledge, with- 
out affeeting by its theories, those 


Philosophy, then, may amuse 


veneral truths, 
which the testimony of past ages has transmitted. 
They are now too solid and too strongly cemented 
into the constitution of society, to be ever shaken by 
the efforts of philosophy.* 

If. then, society be sustained by the aid of those 
truths, which are independent of individual reason 
or experience, is not the chureh, too, a society. divine 


in its origin and destined for an eternal duration, 
sustamed by those great truths, on which it was ort- 
eimally founded, and which are independent of the 
lights and experience of any individual ? 


would soon be dissolved were there not some conser- 


Society 


vative principle to keep together those traditionary 
doctrines, which a bold and unsparing philosophy 
would not failto scatter. In like manner, the church 
would be quickly subverted, were every individual 
at liberty to diminish, according to his pleasure or 
caprice, the inheritance which Jesus Christ confided 
to her guardianship for the general benefit of her 
children. Whata strong analogy, then, between 
the philosophical method of the ancients, which al- 
most dissipated into doubt all the primitive truths, 
on which society was founded, and the same similar 
system of the modern anticatholies, which has got rid 
of many of the revealed truths on which the Christian 
church reposes 1+ To the philosophical method, 
which subjected every truth to the test of individual 
reason, the words of the Psalmist are strictly applica- 
ble, “ truths are decayed from among the children 


——— 


* This doctrine is developed with great force and truth | 


in the LEGISLATION PRIMITIVE. 


+ T,ord Bacon declares divisions in religion, IF THEY BE 
MANy, to be one of the principal causes of Atheism. 


| 


of men.” (Psalm xi. vy. 2.) And hence the world had 
sunk into a state of languor and insensibility, from 
which the living energy of every moral principle had 
departed. In proportion, too, as the Protestant me- 
thod has been propagated, it has succeeded by the 
gradual subduction of the principles of revelation, 
in throwing the Christian society into a similar state 
of moral insensibility. 

To preserve these truths, then, which will never 
cease to inform and vivify the great Catholic body, 
there must be an authority to guard them. This 
authority resides in the living pastors of the church, 
who transmit the sacred doctrine which they inheri- 
Between them 
and those suecessors there is a sacred covenant not 
to violate this inheritance. The study of each indi- 
vidual is to preserve unaltered the precious deposit, 
which he has received; and thus while the Protes- 
tant, like the prodigal child, dissipates his share of 
the patrimony, the Catholic is careful to treasure 
it up in the house of his Father, 

In vain will it be insinuated, that in the Catholic 
church, this treasure is studiously locked up from 
necessities of the faithful. No, they are encouraged 
to use, they are forbidden to abuse it. The treasure 
is destined for purchasing an everlasting inheritance ; 
and not for being wasted according to each one’s 
caprice in profligacy and riot. For alas, how often 
have the profligate abused the authority of the sa- 
cred text, in giving a sanction to their own disorders 1? 
Inteaching the principles of morality,her instructions 
are always enriched by the truths of revelation ; 
and in illustrating her own doctrines, she appeals 
to its written testimony. Inthe great voyage through 
life, the Protestant may have the chart, but wanting 
the knowledge, which it requires, and bereft of a 
guide, he is exposed to all the pers of the Way 5 
while the Catholie enjoys all the confidence inspired 
by the two-fold assistance of chart and guide. If he 
he ignorant, he trusts to the guide that has already 
conducted thousands through the same track; and 
if he be enlightened, so far from his confidence being 
diminished, it is still heightened when he beholds the 
church fearlessly spreading the Scripture before his 
view ; and finds the most admirable accordance be- 
tween the instructions of the chart and the skill of 
his navigator. 


ted, to their immediate successors. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

The edueation of a national clergy is a subject 
to which the attention of Catholies generally in 
this country should be more directed than it 1s at 
present. Itis of deep and abiding interest to all 
who have at heart the progress of our holy reli- 
vion, their own spirtual welfare, and that of their 
So obvious indeed in its importance, 
that it would seem necessary only to suggest it to 
the mind of a sincere Catholic, to awaken his 
lively solicitude. If the members of other reli- 
gious denominations evince their sense of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a clerical ministry, how 
much more should we, who “have an altar, where- 
of they have no power to eat:” we to whom the 
“minister of Christ and defender of the mysteries 
of God” appears invested with so many titles to 
respect, gratitude and veneration. We teach our 
children to hail him with the endearing name of 
Father. tt is he who receives us into the church 
by baptism ; who exercises in our behalf, when we 
truly repent of our guilt, that solemn commission 
viven him by the Redeemer, “ whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven;” who encourages us to 
approach to the altar of God, and there breaks for 
us the bread of life and immortality, while he cele- 
brates those tremendous mysteries, in which Jesus 
Christ is truly and really present, and not in a 
figure only, as to the Jews under a less perfect law. 
He is our adviser in doubt, our comforter in distress, 
our best friend and helper when sickness compels us 
to invoke assistance. And is it not he, who at. the 
bedside of the dying can most effectually calm the 
apprehensions of the trembling soul, as it flutters 
on the verge of eternity! Does he not teach the 
departing spirit to look with a steady, brightening 
eye on the prospect before it, and minister the life- 
viving food, that strengthens it for the important 
journey, and not content with all the consolations 
which religion affords during life, accompany it with 
pious intereession, and the Sacrifice of Mass institut- 
ed for the living and the dead ? 

Yes, Catholics know this: they are sensible of 
the value to them of a disinterested, pious, priest,— 


| Such as he is deseribed by St. Paul, (Hebrews, 5th 


posterity. 
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chap. Ist, 2d, and 3d verses.) Such as those whose | 


memory they love to dwell upon, or whose presence 
among them even now constitutes a portion of their 
hope and genuine happiness. Few indeed are the 
cases in which such a priest, from the moment that 
he enters on the charge of a congregation, is not 
received with open arms, supported to the full ex- 
tent of his moderate wishes, and even overpowered 
by manifestations of heartfelt gratitude and respect. 
But do they reflect that their duty to themselves, to 
their children with regard to the Priesthood, does 
not begin there? Priests are not formed in a day. 
A long, arduous and expensive course of training 
and study is necessary to prepare them properly 
for their important ministry. 

“The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge,” 
savs the word of God. Not only the dignity of our 
religion, not only the acknowledged utility and 
power of classic education, require that he should 
possess it; but the nature of our public service and 
religious rites renders it indispensable. He must 
know the Latin language, he should also know the 
Greek, and other tongues, where it is possible 
for him to acquire them. He should likewise 
have a liberal acquaintance with the sciences. 
The study of moral philosophy is an integral part 
of that mental training, through which he must pass 
—that of divinity, which alone requires years for its 
completion, is essential. He must be familiar with 
the writings of the ancient fathers of the church, 
the earliest witnesses and expounders of our faith 
now remaining, and with proper explanations and 
illustrations of the sacred Scriptures. But, above 
all, he must be disciplined by regular and systematic 
care to enduring habits of sacerdotal virtue and 
piety. 

It is evident that all this can be done only in 
Seminaries established, and possessing resources to 
ensure their permanence, where competent  pro- 
fessors, teachers and directors may be found, where 
extensive libraries exist: in a word, where all the 
means of scholastic and ecclesiastical education 
abound. From ten to twelve years of study in 
such an istitution, starting from the period, when 
the acquisition of the ancient languages is com- 
menced, would be requisite to form an accomplished 
priest, ready for any sphere of duty, and an orua- 
ment to his religion. But how are such institutions 
to be maintained in this country? Who is to pro- 
vide for their endowments, for the support of their 
professors and directors, and for the candidates for 
the ministry daring their preparatory career !— 
Surely the Catholic community at large have a 
deep interest in the answer to this question. "Their 
obligation to support a minister of religion does not 


begin at the moment when he enters on the care of 


a parish. If they did nothing more, they would 
soon be left without a priesthood. 

If the prospects of our holy religion in this 
country are improving in some points of view, they 
are no less afilicting in others. Our communion 
has gained a vast accumulation of numbers, not 
only from native increase, but still more from the 
countless conversions of souls, who, wearied with 
the wanderings of error, have returned to the bosom 
of their ancient mother; and the tide of emigration 
constantly setting to these shores has brought and 
is daily bringing sull larger accessions. We love 
to contemplate the rising grandeur of our church in 
a land where prejudice and persecution have here- 
tofore frowned upon her destinies, but where free 
inquiry and the utmost liberty of speech and action 
at present reigns. And yet it is a melancholy fact, 
that, as if by unanimous consent, we are neglecting 
the most important means of ensuring the fulfilment 
of the best and holiest wishes of every Catholic heart 
—the education of a learned, virtuous and pious 
clergy. There is not at present an adequate sup- 


ply of missionaries for the Catholic population of 


these United States: there is nothing like an ade- 
quate provision for the future : we are dependant on 
the most precarious resources. During those con- 
vulsions which arose from the French revolution, 
and shook all Europe, many valuable clergymen, 
the objects of infidel persecution, and exiles for 
their faith, sought an asylum in this free and happy 


republic, and brought with them the treasures of 


wisdom, learning and piety, which they had gath- 
ered in the regular Seminaries of 
Catholic countries. 


their native 
But schools of religious edu- 


cation were not spared amid the general wreck of 


ancient iInstitations ; and the Catholics of the seve- 
ral states of the old world, employed in filling up 
the chasm left by the devastations of irreligion, ean 
ill afford to supply the wants of far distant regions. 


Tt is folly then for us to depend on the bounty of 


Europe. Supposing that a number there could be 
spared, we have few inducements to allure them 
from their homes across the wide Atlantic. It is 
not to be supposed that the majority of those who 
might be willing to come, would form such a select 
body of men as their predecessors who visited 
America under different and very peculiar circum- 
stances. Butif we are to depend on this—if no 
domestic resources equal to our wants shall be 
created, then must many of our rising missions be 
abandoned and our churches left deserted. More- 
over, the American church now requires a national 
clergy—men accustomed from infancy to the insti- 
tutions, manners and feelings of our country. The 


sentiment of preference for such, so natural to the | 
human heart, and even founded on so many just) 


and reasonable considerations, will grow stronger || 
,cast the seed of Christian blood.” 


and stronger until it become the prevailing wish of 
our fellow-Christians throughout the land. It is 
our duty, therefore, it is our interest, it should be 
our first care to co-operate with those, to whom the 
government of Seminaries and the supervision of 
ecclesiastical education belongs, in rearing candi- 
dates for the sacred ministry. Hitherto we have 
contributed nothing for this great object—while our 
means have been bestowed, even lavished on things 
of secondary consequence. In truth, the subject 
seems scarcely to have engaged suflicient attention ; 
and the providing of ways and means has been left 
mostly to our first pastors and a few disinterested 
clergymen, who, by extraordinary individual exer- 
tion, have succeeded in establishing the resources, 
vastly deficient and inadequate as they are, which 
now exist in the country.—Catholic Herald. 

We shall pursue this interesting subject. 

Eps. Jesurr. 
ANALYSIS 
TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGETIC. 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF 

The existence and unity of God are proved by 
our Apologist, by a variety of arguments, amongst 
which he dwells especially on the instinctive test- 
mony which the soul, when under extraordinary 
excitement gives of the Deity. 

* Do you wish us to prove it from the testimony 
of the soul herself?) She, though enclosed in the 
prison of the body, though encompassed with per- 
verse institutions, though enervated by passions and 
desires, though enslaved to false gods, yet when 
she returns to herself, as after excesses of the table, 


OF 


Gop. 


or after sleep, or when recovering from some sick- 
ness, she names God by this appellation alone which 
is peculiar to the true God. All say, * Great God!’ 
‘Good God!’ and ‘God grant it!’ They also in- 
voke him as ,witness and judge : 
‘LT commend you to God,’ and * God will repay me.’ 
Q testimony of the soul whichis naturally Christian ! 
Finally, uttering these expressions, they look, not 
towards the Capitol, but towards Heaven: for the 
soul knows the throne of the living God, from 
whom she derives her origin.” 


‘ Grod sees,’ and 


He refers to the divine Scriptures, wherein the 
admirable works of this only true and living God 
are set forth; and anticipates the derision of the 
Pagan reader, by obseryine that even the actual 
professors of Christianity had laughed at the sacred 
of truth had effected 

ourselves 


narrative, before the evidences 
their formerly 
belonged to your 
ranks: men are made Christians, and are not born 
such.” i 


_" Eve hn we 
things: we 


conversion : 
laughed at these 
“Tec et nos risimus aliquando: de vestris 
fiunt, non nascuntur Christiani.” 

To concihate the respect for sacred Writings, he 
dwells on their high antiquity, showing how far an- 
terior they are to all the works of Pagan authors. 
Their majesty ts next alleged in proofof their divine 


fuimus : 


character. Plus jam offirimus—majestatem scrip- 


turarum, st non wetustatem: divinas probamus, si 
dubitatur antiquas.”’—* Idoneum, opinor, testimonium 
The prophecies 
fulfilled even 


at that time, served as an irrefragable proof of their 


divinitatis veritas divinationis,” 


which they contain, and which were 


divinity. 


} * tat 
the Empire, or Christians would be Cesars. 





Tue pivintry or Crrisr. 

He proceeds to explain why venerating the an- 
cient Scriptures equally as the Jews, the Christians 
adored as God Christ whom the Jews had rejected. 
“ Neither do we blush at Christ, since we rejoice in 
heing denounced and condemned for his name, nor 


|| do we entertain improper sentiments regarding God. 


We must, then, briefly speak of Christ as God.— 
We have jiearned that he proceeds from God, and 
that he was generated by this procession, and’ that 
he is therefore the Son of God, and stvled God from 
the unity of substance, for God is a spirit... ... 80 
what proceeded from God is God, and the Son of 
God, and both are one God: and so he is a spirit 
of a spirit, and God of God.” 

The persecution which Christ sustained from the 
Jews, and his crucifixion, with all the wonders that 
attended it, especially the darkness which covered 
the heavens at mid-day, are next referred to, and 
the annals of the Empire are alleged in’ proof of 
these miraculous facts. “ At the very moment that 
the sun was in the middle of his diurnal orbit, the 
light of day was withdrawn. Those that knew not 
that this likewise had been proclaimed concerning 
the Christ, though it was indeed an eclipse ; not 
discovering the cause of it, they denied it: and 
yet you have that phenomenon recorded in your 
archives.” 

The Resurrection and Ascension of Christ are 
subsequently stated, and a general reference for 
proof of all these facts is made to the official com- 
munication of Pilate. 

* Pilate, who himself was already in his con- 
science a Christian, reported all these things re- 
garding Christ, to Tiberius, the then reigning 
Cesar: but even the Caesars would have been be-!| 
lievers in Christ, if Caesars were not necessary for 
The | 
discipline also spread throughout the world, obeyed 
the command of their Divine Master, and having 





- a 
suffered much from the persecuting Jews, doubtless 
with gladness through the confidence inspired 
truth, finally at Rome through the cruelty of Nero 


MiracuLous POWERS OF EARLY Curistians, 

Having established the divinity of Christ, he ex. 
plodes the pagan pretensions, which were bottomed 
on ambiguous oracles, or demoniac illusions, He 
confidently challenges to a public experiment of 
the miraculous powers wherewith Christians were 
invested, and appeals to the well-known facts which 
plainly evinced that the demons were subject to 
them. 

* Let any one here whose possession by a demon 
is ascertained, be brought forward in the view of 
your tribunals. ‘This spirit when commanded } 
any Christian to speak, will truly avow that he ig g 
demon, as he elsewhere falsely proclaims himself a 
God. Let any.one of those who are thought to be 
under divine influence be brought forward—and if 


_ they not venturing to lie to a Christian, do not con. 


fess themselves to be demons, do you shed on the 
spot the blood of this most wicked Christian. What 
can be more manifest than a fact of this character? 
what more to be relied on than a proof such as this? 
—These testimonies of your gods are wont to make 
Christians.” 

INCONSISTENCY OF PAGAN INTOLERANCE, 

The Pagans, he observes, held one among their 
imaginary Divinities, to be the Prince of the world, 
perfect in power and majesty, whilst they assigned 
various subordinate offices to the Deities of inferior 
grade. Yet they punished the Christians for wor- 
shipping the God of their choice ! 

* Beware lest this serve as a proof of irreligion 
to take away the liberty of religious worship, and 
to forbid the choice of a Divinity, so that I be not 
allowed to worship whom [I please, but be forced to 
worship him to whom | am averse.” 


MEMOTRS 

OF M. FRANCOIS AUGUSTE CHA'TEAUBRIAND, 

This writer, whose name has lately been so cele- 
brated in the annals of literature was the nephew 
of M. de Malesherbes. In his youth, he tells us 
that he was led away by the prevalence of fashion, 
to profess a disbelief of Christianity. “ Struck,” 
as he himself says, * by the abuses of some instita- 
tions, and the viees of some men, [ became the 
victim of declamation and sophistry. Providence 
used the following means to recal me to my duty: 





“My mother, after having been thrown into prison 
at the age of 72, where she heard the last groans of 
several of her children, expired at length on a 
wretched bed, in an obseure retreat, where she had 
sought The recollection 
of my apostacy embittered ber last moments 3 on 
her death-bed, she charged my sister to recall me 

religion in which Ehad been educated. My 
sister’s letter reached me when in America, whither 
Thad fled from the horrors of the revolution. She 


shelter from misfortune. 
to the 


was then dead also, in consequence of the severities 
These two voices 
from the tomb aroused me—L became a Christian. 
My conviction, f acknowledge, has not been the 
eilect of supernatural illumination ; it derived its 
source from my heart.—L wept and I believed.” 

On his return to Europe, he spent some time in 
travelling through Germany in 1799, where his ab- 
stracted air, and meditative manners, were the oc- 
casion of his being arrested asa spy. He was soon 
cleared of this unjust suspicion, by the interference 
of several distinguished personages; and on his 
liberation, he settled in London, where he published 
an Essay on Revolutions, ancient and modern, con- 
sidered with regard to that of the French. He also 
began there the first edition of his celebrated work 
on the Genius of Christianity, and had proceeded 
some length im the printing, when he perceived 
some imperfections, which determined him to alter 
and improve it. Soon after, the revolution of the 
9th of November, 1799, which invested Bonaparte 
with the Consular dignity, restored him to his native 
country. On his arrival at Paris, he connected 
himself with Fontanes, La Harpe, and other litera- 
He assisted in editing the Mercure, 
hut was chiefly engaged in the publication of his 
favorite work already mentioned. It appears to 
have been well received. It was Bonaparte’s policy 
to render religion subservient to his schemes of 
aggrandizement. His influence had restored it to 
its former state of respect in France—writings 1 
its favor became fashionable, and Chateaubriand’s 
treatise went through three editions in two years 
His opinions relative to the supreme authority m 
France in 1802, when the third edition was pub- 
lished, and of the happy effects produced by the i 
terference of the government in favor of the ancient 
form of religion, may best be inferred from his ow 
words :— 

‘«T think that every writer who has reason to eX 
pect some readers, performs a service to society 2 
endeavoring to rally the public mind around the 
standard of religion; even, were he to ruin his 
reputation as a writer, he is hound in conscience to 


she had endured while tn prison. 


ry characters. 


join his strength, small as it may be, to that of the 


powerful man who has raised us from the abyss: 
“He,” says M. Lally Tollendal, “to whom @ 
power has been given to pacify the world, and to 
whom all authority has been entrusted to re-establis 
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France, has said to the Prince of Priests, as Cyrus | to his adorer: Tam ray FeLLow sBRVANT, AND OF THY 


of old:—Jehovah, the God of Heaven, has given me 


the kingdoms of the earth and has entrusted to me the' 


rebuilding of his temple. Go, ascend the holy moun- 
tain of Jerusalem, rebuild the temple of Jehovah. 
At the order of the liberator, all the Jews, even to 
the very least among them, ought to collect mate- 
rials, to hasten the rebuilding of the edifice. I, an 
obscure Israelite, now bring my grain of sand. 
Dare I flatter myself that my mother, from the im- 
mortal habitation in which she resides, has stimu- 
jated my exertions? May she, at least, have ac- 
cepted my expiation !” 

In 1803, he was secretary to the embassy to 
Rpme, under the celebrated ¢ ardinal Fesch. He 
remained there but a short time, and was subse- 
quently appointed French Minister im the Valais. 
He resigned this new office early in 1804, and in 
the same year published a new edition of the Genius 
of Christianity. 

When at Rome, he employed himself on a work 
which he called the Martyrs, or the triumph of the 
Christian Religion ; but after having sketched out 
the plan of several books of it, he determined to 


visit the countries in which he had Jaid the scene of 


this composition, 

He, therefore, set out about the middle of 1806 
from Paris, through Milan, Venice, Trieste, Sparta, 
Argos, Corinth, Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Memphis, Carthage. On his return, he was nearly 
shipwrecked on the island of Lampedusa, and tells 
us that, when the vessel appeared in great danger, 
he put into a bottle closely corked, a slip of paper 
with the following words—* F. A. de Chateaubriand, 
shipwrecked on the Isle of Lampedusa, the 28th of 
December, 1806, on his return fromthe Holy Laud.” 
He intended to commit this document to the waves 
at the last extremity 3 to which, however, he was 
not driven. 

From Tunis he returned through Spain, and 
arrived in his native country about a year from the 
date of his departure. Since that period he has at- 
tracted little notice by his publications, unless we 
except the extravagant Epic in prose, as it has been 


styled, of the Martyrs, until after the downfall of 


Bonaparte, he has published an essay on the neces- 


sity of rallying round the legitimate sovereigns of 


France. What were his motives for so violent and 
sudden change of opinion relative to the person 
under whose sway he had so long lived, is not 
certain; he throws out obscure hints of the dangers 
he had been exposed to, and tells his readers, that 
the battle still raged at Montmartre, while he was 
engaged in this patriotic business ; thus imtimating, 
that had success taken an opposite turn, he would 
have been exposed to ruin. What his apprehen- 
sions might have been as to the risque he ran must 
be best known to himself; but it is certain, that 
even before the battle at Montmartre, the fate of 
Bonaparte was predicted with much certainty at 
Paris. No person at all acquainted with the lead- 
ing members of government could have had doubts 
on it. Had M. de Chateaubriand, and all the in- 
numerable advocates of the new. order of thines, 
spoken out but one-tenth part of the truths six 
months ago, they now utter so boldly, their patriot- 
ism and devotion would have been praise-worthy, 
and might have done good. But small, indeed, is 
the merit due to that principle, which is torpid until 
the danger is past, and bursts forth in a flame during 
the season of rejoicing. 
VENERATION OF THE SAINTS. 

“The Christian people celebrate the memory of the 
Martyrs with religious solemnity, both to excite to their 
imitation, and to be associated with their merits, and to be 
assisted by their prayers: in such a manner, however, that 


we erect altars to none of the martyrs, but to the God of 


Martyrs, though at the tombs of the martyrs. For what 
prelate, standing at the altar in the places where the holy 
bodies repose, ever said: We orrer truer Perer, oR 
Paut, on Cyprian? but what is offered, is offered to God 
who crowned the martyrs, at the tombs of those whom h« 


crowned ; that admonished by the places themselves, we 


may experience a deever feeling to excite our love both of 


them whon we can imitate, and of Him through whose. as- 
sistance we can doso. We venerate, therefore, the martyrs 
with that love and communion wherewith holy men of God 
are venerated even in this life, whose hearts we perceive 
to be ready to endure like sufferings for the Gospel truth. 
But we venerate the former the more devotedly, and more 
securely, as they have already overcome in the combat: as 
we proclaim their praises with more confidence, they being 
now triumphant in a happier life, and not still combating in 
this life. But we neither worship them, or teach that any 
but God alone should be worshipped with that species of 
worship, which is called in Greek yarocue, and cannot be ex- 
pressed in Latin by a single word, since it is a certain hom- 
age peculiarly due to the Divinity. And since the offering 
of Sacrifice appertains to this worship, whence the worship 
of those who offer it to idols is termed iponatTRY: we do not 
by any means offer any such thing, or command it to be 
offered either to any martyr, or any holy soul, or any Angel: 
and whosoever falls into this error, is rebuked by sound 
doctrine, either so that he be corrected, or shunned. For 
even the saints, whether men or angels, wish not that to be 
offered them which they know to be due to God alone. 
This was manifest in Paul and Barnabas, when the Lyca- 
onians, moved by the miracles performed by them, wished 
to sacrifice to them as to Gods: for having rent their gar- 
ments, avowing and demonstrating that they were not Gods, 
they forbade such things to be done in their regard. It was 
likewise manifest in the Angels, as we read in the Apoca- 
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The Bishop returned to Boston last Monday in 
good health, after having visited a considerable por- 
tion of the State of Maine. Among other objects he 
had in view in his late excursion, one was to look 
at some townships on the Penobscot and Matawomp- 
keog rivers, with a view to the settlement of a num- 
ber of Irish Catholies. We are authorized to state, 
that he has not vet definitively concluded upon any 
particular spot, being anxious to hear first from cer- 
tain individuals, with whom he is in correspondence 
on the subject. 

The Catholics in Bangor have purchased a beau- 
tiful lot of ground in a commanding situation in that 
thriving town, upon which they hope to be able to 
erect a church very soon. No town, in the State of 
Maine offers greater advantages to the industrious 
inechanic and laborer at the present time, than the 
town of Bangor—and there is no doubt but that the 
facility of finding employment, will continue yet for 


some considerable time, in and about that place. 


As many inquiries are made respecting the time, 
when the Sisters’ Fair will take place, we are re- 
quested to inform the public, that it will commence 
on the 2d of October. 


We have seen a beautiful little work lately pub- 
lished in Baltimore, by James Myrcs, entitled :— 
“The devout Manual; or exercises of piety ; se- 
lected and revised by the Rev. E. Damphoux, D.D., 
with the approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop.” 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed upen it, on 
account of the many pious exercises and the ex- 
cellent and devout prayers, which are found in it. 
We, therefore, earnestly recommend it to Catholies 
in general, as a valuable acquisition to their orato- 
ries, and a book well calculated to instill and to 
nourish devotion, 

New Pesurearion.—It affords us much sincere 
pleasure to call the attention of our respected pa- 
trons to the perusal of a new and highly interesting 
work, which has just issued from the press, under 
the immediate sanction of our Right. Rey. Bisnopr. 
It is a neat Imo. volume of 250 pages, entitled, 
“ The Youth’s Companion to the Sanctuary.” 

The Editor, the Rey. Mr. Fitton, has happily em- 
bodied in this work, the most important and useful 
instructions on the holy sacraments of Penance and 
the Eucharist: with the immediate dispositions for 
receiving Communion, the means of preserving grace, 
the necessity and efficacy of prayer, and the duties 
of youth to their parents : together with prayers at 
Mass, Vespers and the Jenediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The low price (but fifty cents) at which this 
valuable acquisition to every age 1s offered, will, we 
feel assured, insure it an extensive circulation. It 
may be found at the Catholic Bookstore in this city, 
and at the various Catholic Bookstores throughout 
the Union. 


RESTORED VIEW OF POMPEII. 

It is certainly surprising, that this most interest- 
ing eity should have remained undiscovered until 
so late a period, and that antiquaries and learned 
men should have so long and materially erred about 
its situation. In many place 8 Inasses of ruins, por- 
tions of the buried theatres, temples, and houses 
were not two feet below the surface of the soil: the 
country people were continually digging up pleces 
of worked marble, and other antique objects; in 
several spots, they had even laid open the outer 
walls of the town: and yet men did not find out 
what it was, that peculiar, isolated mound of cinders 
and ashes, earth and pumice-stone, covered. There 
is another circumstance which increases the wonder 
of Pompeii remaining so long concealed. A sub- 
terranean canal, cut from the river Sarno, traverses 
the city, and is seen darkly and silently gliding on 
under the temple of Isis. This is said to have been 
cut towards the middle of the fifteenth century, to 
supply the contiguous town of the Torre dell’An- 
nunziata with fresh water ; it probably ran anciently 
in the same channel. But, cutting it, or clearing it, 
workmen must have crossed under Pompeii from 
‘one side to the other. 

As you walk round the walls of the city, and see 


how the volcanic matter is piled upon it in one | 
lypse, that the Angel] forbade himself to be adored, and said heap, it looks as though the hand of man had pur- 


_posely buried it, by carrying and throwing over it 


the voleanic matter. This matter does not spread 
in any direction beyond the town, over the fine 
plain which gently declines towards the Bay of 
Naples. The volcanic eruption was so confined in 
its course or its fall, as to bury Pompeii, and only 
Pompeii: for the shower of ashes and pumice stone 
which descended in the immediate neighborhood, 
certainly made but a slight difference in the elevation 
of the plain. 

Where a town has been buried by lava, like 
Herculaneum, the process is easily traced. You 
can follow the black, hardened lava from the cone 
of the mountain to the sea, whose waters it invaded 
for ** many a rood,” and those who have seen the 
lava in its liquid state, when it flows on like a river 
of molton iron, can conceive at once how it would 
bury every thing it found in its way. There is 
often a confusion of ideas, among those who have 
not had the advantages of visiting these interest- 
ing places, as to the matter which covers Pompeii 
and Herculaneum: they fancy they were both 
buried by lava. Herculaneum was so, and the 
work of excavating there, was like digging in a 
quarry of very hard stone. The descent into a 
quarry or mine, and you are always underground, 
lighted by torches. 

But Pompeii was covered by Joose mud, pumice- 
stone, and aslies, over which, in the course of cene 
turies, there collected vegetable soil. Beneath this 
shallow soil, the whole is very crumbly and easy to 
dig, in few spots more difficult than one of our 
common gravel-pits. ‘The matter excavated is car- 
ried off in carts, and thrown outside the town; and 
in times when the labor is carried on with activity, 
as cart after cart withdraws with the earth that 
covered them, you see houses entire, except their 
roofs, which have nearly always fallen in, make 
their appearance, and by degrees, a whole street 
opens to the sunshine or the shower, just like the 
streets of any inhabited neighboring.town. It is 
curious to observe, as the volcanic matter is re- 
moved, that the houses are principally built of lava, 
the more ancient product of the same Vesuvius, 
whose later results buried and concealed Pompeii 
for so many ages. 

In the Autumn of 1822, 
interesting circumstances. 


saw Pompeii under very 
It was a few days after 
an eruption of Vesuvius which I had witnessed, and 
which was considered by far the grandest eruption 
From Portici, our road was coated 
with lapilla or pumice-stone, and a fine, impalpable 
powder, of a palish gray hue, that had been dis- 
charged from the mountain, round whose base we 
were winding. In many places this coating was 
more than a foot deep, but it was pretty equally 
spread, not accumulating in any particular spot. 
As we drove into Pompei, our carriage wheels 
crushed this matter, which contained the principal 
components of what had buried the city, it was 
lodged on the edges of the houses’ walls, and on 
their roofs, [where the Neapolitan government had 
furnished them with any ;] it lay inches thick on 
the tops of the pillars and truncated columns of the 
ancient temples; it covered all the floors of the 
houses that had no roofs, and concealed the mosaics, 
In the amphitheatre, where we sat down to refresh 
ourselves, we were obliged to make the guides clear 
it away with shovels—it was every where. Looking 
from the upper walls of the amphitheatre, we saw 
the whole country covered with it—trees and all 
were coated with the pale-gray plaster, nor did it 
disappear for many months after. 

Some ignorant fellows at Naples pretended the 
fine ashes, or powder, contained gold! Neapolitans 
began to collect it. They found no gold, but it 


turned out to be an excellent thing for cleaning and 


of recent times. 


polishing plate ! 


This dust continued to be blown from the moun- 
tain many days after the eruption had ceased. It 
once made a pretty figure of me! I was riding up 
the Posilippo road when it came on to rain; the 
rain brought down and gave consistency to the dust, 
which adhered to my black coat and pantaloons, 
until I looked as if | had been rolled in plaster of 
Paris. ———— 

InptAN Craracter.—A letter writer from Indian 
Old Town, Maine, relates the followyng incident : 

It is not long since two boys, in attempting to 
cross the river near a fall of ten or twelve feet deep, 
were carried down the current nearly to its brink, 
when an old Indian, named Sabbatis, started in his 
bark to rescue them. He reached the verge just in 
time to seize one of the lads by the hair, when he 
found himself rapidly borne down by the torrent. 
There was but an instant to save himself, for if his 
boat was swept down sideways, he was sure of his 
fate. He grappled his paddle with the energy of 
desperation ; set the boat in proper direction by a 
single stroke, and descended the rapids in safety. 
The canoe was dashed into a hundred pieces before 
he reached the shore, but he succeeded in saving his 
own life and that of the child in his hand. The 
other was lost. Very few white men would have 
accomplished such a feat. ‘Two Boston gentlemen 
undertook the other day, to cross the little interval 





| between Old Town and the Indian Island in a birch, 


and were both turned out neck and heels, into the 
water, almost as soon as they stepped in.—Maine 
Democrat. 
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Vacrant Impostors.—U nder this head, the West- | 
chester Herald gives the following facts; a general 
republication of which cannot be too strongly urged 


at the present juncture: * There are a number of || him, and keep him for thy friend ; who when all go | substantially as follows. About three years a 
ewer, will not leave thee, nor suffer thee to perish 


middle-aged, well dressed men, who traverse the 
United States through, and impose on the generosity 
of the public. They have printed petitions pasted 
on muslin, which state that they have been wrecked, 
and lost their all, on a voyage from Europe to this 


country ; others that they have been wrecked among | 


the Turks, and their families at this time held in 
slavery, and they wish to raise funds to purchase 
their liberty. They generally have the name of the 
captain with whom they were wrecked, signed to 
the petition, and sometimes certified by a notary 


public to betrue. They usually pretend to be igno- | 
rant of our language, although they will to some_ 


speak it well. 
These petitions are to be procured in New York, 
at fifty cents each! They have been practising this 


imposition about thirty years; and it must be un- | 


questionably the duty of every citizen to expose the 
impostors to the public, that we may guard against 
them.” eee 





Manner or NamMiInc Counrries.—The origin of 
the word Canada is curious enough. The Span- 
iards visited that country previous to the French, 
and made particular searches for gold and silver, 
and finding none, they often said, among them- 
selves, “aca nada” (there is nothing here.) The 
Indians, who watched them closely, learnt this sen- 


tence and its meaning. After the departure of the || 
Spaniards, the French arrived, and the Indians, who | 


wanted none of their company, and supposed they 
also were Spaniards, come on the same errand, were 
anxious to inform them, that their labor was lost by 
trying in that country, and. incessantly repeated to 
them the Spanish sentence, “aca nada.” The French, 
who knew as little of the Spanish as thé Indians, 
supposed this incessantly recurring sound was the 
name of the country, and gave it the name of Canada, 
which it has borne ever since. 


The Newport Mercury states that the Rev. Mr. 
Avery left Bristol, with his family, last week ; and 
that it is probable he will not return again. 





Not long sinee a person in Harrisburg, Pa. while in a 
state of intoxication, fell down, and broke a phial of phos- 
phorus which he had in his pocket. It immediately ignited, 
communicated to his clothes, and before relief couid be 
procured, he was so shockingly burnt that his life was des- 
paired of. He was immediately removed to the alms- 
house. 


Metancuo.iy Accipent.—About dusk last evening, a 
respectable gentleman, in the prime of life, while returning 
to the city on the Gray’s Ferry road, from a gunning ex- 
cursion, was accidentally shot, by the discharge of his own 
gun, the load entering hisabdomen. The accident took 


place while the gentleman was assisting alad to stop a | 


horse, which had run away from him, and was occasioned 
by his striking the lock of his gun against a post, the muzzle 
being pointed directly towards him. He was immediately 
conveyed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, by Mr. Charles F. 
Sibbald—tresiding near the spot where the occurrence took 
place—where he died in great agony, in the course of the 
night. It has been ascertained that his name is John Dan- 
vers, a house carpenter, residing in Filbert Court. He 
came from Lowell, Mass. where his relations now reside. 
Paape rena Gazerre, Sept. 13. 


On Wednesday last, the body of-a man deceased, was 
found in the woods in the town of Danvers. It was first 
discovered by Mr. John Foster, lying in the edge of a thick 
swamp, extended at full length, face downwards. The 
clothes were upon it. Upon examination it appeared to 
have been dead six months or more. Most of the flesh 
was severed from the bones. ‘The teeth appeared sound, 


indicating middle age. ‘The body was above the middling || 


stature—the hair brown and covered the head.” The body 
had on a broadcloth frock coat, claret color, of a good 
quality, with a velvet collar and covered buttons. The 
waistcoat was blue cassimere, metal buttons—pantaloons 
dark colored satinet. There was no appearances of any 
shoes, stockings or hat about the body—upon the neck, 
was a black silk handkerchief. In the coat pocket, was a 
small glass bottle. It has been thought proper thus par- 
ticularly to state the facts, that if possible, it may lead to 


a discovery of the person; or at least give information to || 


his friends. The body was decently buried by order of the 
Coroner. Some of the hair, and clothing, were preserved. 
Any person desirous of further information, can obtain it by 
inquiring of the Coroner at Danvers.—SaLem ReGister. 








Inconstaney of mind, and small confidence in 
God, is the beginning of all temptations. For as a 
ship without a rudder is tossed to and fro by the 
waves: so the man who is remiss, and quits his 
resolution, is many ways tempted. Fire tries iron, 
and temptation tries a just man. 





Or THE CONTEMPT OF ALL TEMPORAL HONOR.— 
Curist.—My son, take it not to heart, if thou seest 
others honored and advanced, and thyself despised 
and debased. Lift up thy heart to me in heaven, 
and thou wilt not be concerned at thy being contemn- 
ed by men upon earth. 





Or THe Love or Jesus ABOVE ALL THINGS.—Bless- 
ed is he who knows what it is to love Jesus, and to 
despise himself, for the sake of Jesus. We must 
quit what we love for rais beloved, because Jesus 
will be loved alone above all things. The love of 


things created is deceitful and inconstant. The love | 
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| 


of Jesus is faithful and perseverant. © He that cleav- | 
eth to creatures, shall fall with them: he that 
'embraceth Jesus, shall stand’ firm for ever. Love 


—_———., 
An Exrraorpinary Natura Propuction.—We 


have now in our office a most singu i 
“ev The history of thi > fi — few 
: story is rare freak of nature jg 


Mr. Carrico, living in Gallatin county, Kentucky, 
, 


‘inthe end. Thou must at last be separated from) planted some of the common Indian corn jn the 


all things else, whether thou wilt or not.— Thomas a neighborhood of a swampy piece of land, which was 


| Kempis. 














POETRY. 





[Selected for the Jesuit. ] 


LAST WORDS OF NAPOLEON. 


“Thou might’st have built thy throne 
Where it had stood c’en now ; thou did’st prefer 
A frail and bloody pomp, which time has swept 
In fragments towards oblivion.”—[ SHELLEY. 

Away! away! in vain ye speak 
Those idle words of fear; 

The pangs of hell were vain and weak 
To those that wither here. 

It is enough, oh God! to see 


Our bright hopes fade away, 
When the crushed spirit soon shall be 
As cold and dead as they. 


It is enough to feel the crown 
Snatched from the burning brow, 

And meaner spirits trample down 
The splendor of its glow— 

Enough to see the purple torn, 
From off the trembling throne, 

And ’mid a world’s unmingled scorn 
To fall unblessed—alone. 


The glory of the victor’s wreath 
The bright fields Jost and won— 
The stern array of coming death 
Where thousands bled for one— 
Red blood in cushing torrents shed 
Out on the sunny plain— 
Proud hearts laid lowly with the dead 


That may not throb again ;— 


Aye more—when death came thick and fast 
And stern men shrunk to hear 

Its voice ring out upon the blast 
Like a wild note of fear, 

To stand where mingled groans sent up 
Their accents to the sky, 

And crown the soldier's dying cup 
With fearful revelry.— 


To stand unmoved amid the strife, 
And dream of coming fume 

And ’mid the waste of blood and strife, 
To win a deathless name. 

This—this was mine—away with death, 
I never quailed at him ; 

»  Nor,.while this wasted form hath breath, 

Shall my strong soul grow dim. 

O’er Egypt—land of glorious years— 
By the unconquered Nile, 

Where the proud pyramid uprears 


Its everlasting pile— 
Where Russia’s frozen hills arise 
Wild, terrible, and lone ; 
And the free Alps—that kiss’d the skies— 


Each glorious peak—a throne. 


O’er the proud walls of ancient Rome, 


Where yet magnificent 
Glory illumes her wonted home, 
Though with destruction bent ; 


O’er these—o’er all my voice hath rung, 
Resistless, deep and loud, 

Like the strong peal in terror flung 
At midnight from the cloud. 


Monarchs obeyed the call—and kings, 
The mighty ones of earth, 

Vanished before my frown—like things 
Created but for my mirth. 

Europe unto my footstool bore 
Ambition’s brightest gems— 

My path was bathed with noble gore, 
And paved with diadems. 


But now—away ! think ye to chain 
A spirit such as mine— 


a As well wreathe fetters round the main, 
Or quench the sun divine. 

I die as I have lived—alone— 

I ask not human tears— 

The boundless universe my throne 


My fame—undying years. 


| grown over with a thick strong grass, resemblin 
|| sedge grass. In the fall of the year, when he was 
gathering his corn, he was surprised to find that 
ears of corn were growing and ripening upon the 
grass, and that on the blades of the grass separate 
grains were growing. Struck by the singularity of 
this circumstance, he carefully preserved the grains 
and planted them in the next spring. The result 
| was extraordinary, producing a growth partaking of 
the qualities both of the grass and the corn, and sy. 
perior to both as forming a third article very ad- 
vantageous to stock farmers. The stalks in our 
| office present most remarkable appearances, The 
tassel does not bear any resemblance to the corg 
tassel, but is more like the heads of coarse grass— 
the blades are long and very slender, resembling 
jmore the blades of oats than of corn. Upon the 
extremities of these blades separate grains of corn 
enclosed in a husk presenting the appearance of 
hazle nut bars, are found, and to the bodies of the 
stalks more perfect ears of corn are attached— 
The stalks themselves are long and slender, and 
not unlike the wild rye of the country, only stronger 
and more substantial. We believe that this grain 
is at least one thing new under the sun and unlike 
inost novelties, it promises to be useful.— Kentucky 
Commonwealth. 
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MARRIAGES. 


James Healy and Bridget Condry ; John Reed and Mar- 
garet Barry. 


EA AT LILO LAT 
INTERMENTS. 
James Eagin, 6 months; Mallikey Sullivan, 30 years; 
Mary Ann Mullen, 6 years; ‘Thomas White, 11 years; 
James Mackay, 35 years; James Hooton, 6 days; Mar- 


~ 


garet Cullen, 27 years; Elizabeth Almon, 3 weeks; Thomas 
Duran, 4 months; Hugh M’Swiggan, 40 years; Michaels 
Ratican, 7 weeks; Mary Ann Mackay, 2 years; William 
Sweney, 30 years; Margaret Raill, 6 years: Bridget Jen- 
nings, 11 months; Ellen Porter, 2 years; William Valen- 
tine, 22 years; Sebastian Kermer, 12 months. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

(\ ND for sale at Mr. P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
os Federal and Franklin streets, “* The Youth's Companion 
to the Sanctuary,” containing instructions on the Holy Saera- 
ments of Penance and the Eucharist ; with the immediate dis- 
positions for receiving communion, the means of preserving 
grace, the necessity and efficacy of prayer, and the duties of 
youth to their parents: together with prayers at Mass, Ves 
pers and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Price, 
extra binding, 62 cents ; plain sheep binding, 50 cents. 

Sept. 21 


DR. S. HE. SMETEE, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 


JOHN NUGENT, 
‘ey ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed, and 
Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
Street, Boston 
N. B. J. N. would recommend to persons from the country 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and examine 
for themselves. before they purehase elsewhere. Jan. 5. 


HOUSE FOR SALE. 
TRAOR SALE—a 2 story wooden house, (nearly new) plea- 
L santly situated on Fourth Street, South Bostor,; contain- 
ing kitchen, parlor and five chambers; and a shop in front. 
Good water and the necessary out buildings complete—said 
estate being owned by a person about leaving the city, will be 
sold low if immediate application is made to 


Aug. 17 ADIN HALL, No. 10 Exchange Street. 


FOR BOSTON, 

TO sail on the 10th of March next, from Dublin 

A to Boston, the fast sailing brig Sisters, Captain 

Ay Pitt; to persons in Boston and vicinity, desirous 

») Ph of sending for their friends and securing their 

Ste, passage here, the present opportunity presents 

every facility in attaining that object. Tcrms made known 
by applying to D. Timon y, 15 Water Street. 
Reterence to the Rt Lev Bishop Fenwick 

1 The time for agreeing for this passage is extended to 

the first of October Sept 2 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

s\ ND now for sale at P Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
Zo\, Federal and Franklin streets, Tne Carrecuism oF THE 
Couxncu, or Trent, announced as being in the Press some 
time ago. The same work may be had of John Doyle and 
James Ryan, New York ; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia; 
of Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. Toimey, 
Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C. 

Price, $1.50 cents per copy. 

Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tur Cross 1 18 


TRUE LIGHT Price, 25 cents, June 1. 
3 MWELROY---TALLOR, 
\! No. 12, East Conner Warren Avenue, CHARLESTOWS, 


| TR) ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
|| JY he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
|| tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his expert 
i} ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena- 
‘| bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please to 
|) honor him with their commands. Navy and Military work 
| done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2. 


WILLIAM P. M°KAY, 
| VV gate ‘H-MAKER, 15 Water Street- 





Watches, Clocks, and Music Box- 
es carefully repaired and warranted on 
the most reasonable terms. 

Has for sale warranted watches from 
$12 to $25 each ; eight day gilt and Ma 
hogany Timepieces, together with an @& 
sortment of articles usually kept in his 


line. : eptf ___ July 20. 
| “weORSES, Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 
ii J LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 

‘| * * Axtso—Stabling for Horses. April 27. 
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